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ls a common Rule with 
['T © Authors to addreſs their 


aw Minit 


SWR2 Dedications only to Men 
of Power, and Importance; and, 
as the Stage is the Subject of the 
following Eſſay, tis with the 
greateſt Propriety devoted to you: 
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DE DICATTO N. 
You are the Miniſtry of Apollo; . 


you deal out his Favours to 
whom, and in what Proportion 


you pleaſe. »Tis no wonder then 


that your Eminency has pointed 


out my Duty, or that I pay my 


Compliments where ſuch Autho- 


rity might demand them ; I hope 
'tis a good Method to recom- 


mend my ſelf to your Favour, 


and that you will ſmile upon an 
Author, who even runs the Riſque 
of his Reputation, by his Zeal 
for your Praiſe. -—-- My Fellow 
Writers will certainly Drag at 
my Conduct in this Particular, 
and invidiouſly inſinuate that 
tis proſtituting the Character. 
But no matter, my Diſcretion 
will atone for the Condeſcen- 


tion: When they ſubmit their 


Plays to your tremendous Cen- 
ſure, they'll be of another Opini- 


on, and wiſh they had brib'd 


your 


DEDICATTON. 
your Indulgence the ſame Way. 
Tris a known Fact, that the Devil 
is ſometimes worſhipd as a God; 
and if Fear ſhould be the real Mo- 
tive, we know he's delighted with 
Miſchief, and therefore tis good 
to prevent it betimes.— 1 "lg 
Pardon, ---- I had almoſt forgot 
this was a Dedication, and conſe- 
quently the Province of Panegyric 
only. --- To praiſe a Man rightly, 
is to give him ſuch Accompliſh- 
ments as he is moſt fond of him- 
ſelf; and I muſt endeavour to 
make my Court accordingly. 


— 


O this Maxim, Gentlemen, I 
am very ready to allow you all the 
good Qualities that ought to unite 
in the Managers of the Stage. --- 
To be ute you“ have the Learn- 
ing of the Scholar, and the Po- 
liteneſs of the Gentleman; you 


have ſtudied all the Beauties of 
| the 
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DE PDICATTI ON. 
the Ancients, and are familiar 


with the Graces of the Moderns: 
You have all the Genius that is 


neceſſary to form an Author, 


and the keen Penetration of an 
inexorable Critick ; you compre- 
prehend the whale Plan of a 
Plot at one View, and ſlide me- 
chanically into the full Force of 
Dialogue, and Converſation : "Tis 
an eaſy Matter for you to de- 
termine a Writer's Merits in a 
Moment, and beſpeak the Fate 
of a Play at a ſingle Reading.-- 


In ſhort, you are the only Men 


in Great Britain qualified for 
the Employment, and therefore, 
I muſt freely own, tis ablurdly 
romantic to, dream of a Change. 


You ſee, Gentlemen, I can- 
not be your Enemy, becauſe I 


give this publick Teſtimony of 
your 


DEDICAT ION. 

your Deſerts, and ſuit my Opi- 
nion exactly to your own; I do 
this too without ever receiving 
any Favours from you, and e- 
ven without expecting any. ---— 
Shew me any of your modern 
Dedicators beſides who can ſay the 
ſame! —--- I wiſh, with all my 
Soul, that I could perſuade the 
Publick to think as we do, and 
be as free to confeſs, what ſo 
many have the Aſſurance to 
deny. —— But who is able to 
remove Prejudice? I dont in. 
the leaſt queſtion but theſe Sons 
of Envy will aſcribe even my 
Impartiality to the uſual Current 
of a Dedication, or read it, like 
a Hebrew Book, the backward 
Way. —— 1 hope, Gentlemen, I 
ſhall not be charg d with their 
Perverſneſs.— I Araw my Pic- 
ture e to the Mode on ſuch 

Occa- 


— nd 


DEDICATION. 


Occaſions: If it is not like, I am 
ready to confeſs my ſelf a bad 


Painter, but I hope no Body 
will preſume to condemn the 


Ori top 
1 am, with the higheſt Admiration ! 
Gentlemen, 
Nur moſt Obedient, and 


Moft humble Servant, 
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PROPOSAL 
For the better | 
REGULATION 


OF THE 


STAGE. 


Eſuoming to write on this 


W2 Subject, even at this Time 
N of Day; when the Stage 


Junto is honour'd with the Laurel to 
make his Royalty compleat. Tis an Eſſay 
that has long been wanted, and Poets, 
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SI Make no Apology for pre- 
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| Who have been the moſt injur'd, have 
had the leaſt Coney to complain: Re- 
Fortune, to a . 
rious Dependence on the Stage for Bread, 
they have trembled to do themſelves 
Juſtice, for fear their Lords ſhould re- 
ſent the Freedom, and damn their next 
Performance without allowing it the Fa- 
vour of a Reading. — J am as liable as 
any to the ſame Fate, but deſpiſe the 
Apprehenſion; I am above being aw'd. 
by their mock Terrors, and am fully 
convinc'd they are as imaginary Criticks 
off the Stage as they are Emperors on. 
In their Buſkins the Poet has ſupplied 
them with Sentiments to ſupport their 
Characters, and, in their Capacity of 
Agents to Apollo, they had need peti- 
tion for the ſame Favour ; to be con- 
demn'd, at ſuch a Tribunal, would give 
me ſo little Pain, that I would not make 
uſe of a ſingle Plea to avoid it. This 
Indifference was the Advice of a Noble- 
Man, famous for his Wir and Politeneſs, 
to a young Author; for, ſaid he, , you 
don't keep the Scene in ſuch perpetual 
Hurry that they mayn't have Leiſure to 
think, they'll ſleep as you read, and damn 
your Play for putting them out of their 
Road. Without any Hope of their 4 
then, 
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chen, or Dread of their Diſpleaſure, I 
venture to undertake this Cauſe, to give 


a true Picture of the preſent State of 


the Stage, and the Conduct of the Man- 
agers, the Dependency of Authors, and 
the Inſults, and Hardſhips, they are li- 
able to. I venture to appeal to the Pub- 
lick for Juſtice to the one, and Mercy 


to the other, and am confident 'twill 
not be in vain.— I take it for granted 


thoſe Gentlemen will not be at all al- 
larm'd at this Attempt to attack them 
in their ſtrong Hold; they have too 
good an Opinion of themſelves, and 
think too contemptuouſly of their Ad- 
verſaries to feel any Pain on the Occa- 
ſion; they are not only in Poſſeſſion but 
have Wit to defend it, and Intereſt to 


1 gk it; the whole collected Body 
0 


Writers, poor Wretches! have not ſo 
much of either : Perhaps the Laureat 


himſelf will ariſe in Anger, with all the 


Merit of Cz/ar in Egypt, and Love in a 
Riddle, ro render him formidable ; will 


draw forth his Pen and put them to con- 


fuſion at once: If the Laureat will con- 
deſcend ſo low, I promiſe, like Abdiel 
in Milton, when he challenged the 
Devil, tro meet him half way, and be 


ready to make good my Charge, when- 
"© ( 


(4) 


ever he thinks fit to make a Defence. —If 
he would firſt enquire who I am that 


make ſo free with a Man of his Impor- 
tance? I ſhall be as ready to reply as he 
to aſk, and flatter my ſelf he will have 
no Reaſon to be aſham'd of his Adver- 


ſary.— If I conceal my Name now, 


"tis not becauſe I am afraid to declare it, 


but becauſe I would not be cenſur'd for 
undertaking what my Genius may be 


unequal to; for making my ſelf an Ad- 
vocate for others, when I ſtand in need 
of one for myſelf, — Should I be par- 


don'd for the Attempt, becauſe every 


Body elſe declin'd it ; ſhould I be con- 


Hder'd, like the Shepherd David attack- 
ing this great Goliab, when the Men of 


War trembled at Diſtance ; ſhould I 
meet with any Degree of Encourage- 


ment, or Favour, the Laureat ſhould 
immediately know his Enemy, and be 


convinc'd that he is only ſo with Re- 
gard to the preſent Conduct of the Stage, 
and brings no perſonal Accuſation againſt 
him whatever. 

Turk r has been a continual War 
for Time immemorial between the 
Poets and the Players; one has the Power 


of committing Hoſtilities daily, the 
other ſeldom or never; the Players have 
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the actual Sovereignty in their own 


Hands, the Poets only the Title, and 
tis eaſy to gueſs which will be the moſt 
formidable Enemy. Intereſt only can 
be the Foundation of this Struggle, be- 


cauſe there can be no Rivalſhip in Me- 


rit, or Reputation: : As tis the La- 
bours of the Poets that maintain the 


Actor, and the Theatre together, and 


conſequently. they have abundantly the 
beſt Claim to the Profits that ariſe from 
them ; 'tis no Wonder that every Poer 


ſhould feel himſelf an Enemy to that 


Management which is built upon his 


Ruin: But what Motive can the Players 


have to inſult the Author they are to 
live by ? None but the inbred Hatred 
that the Uſurper always bears to the 
true Heir, and the Fear that they will 
one Day or other exert themſelves to 


take Poſſeſſion of their Right. — I think 
there can be no other Reaſon aflign'd for 
that Haughtineſs, that Contempt, that 
Inſolence which Poets are now-a-days 


treated with; for tis natural to believe 
that otherwiſe they would at leaſt be 
conſider d as Gentlemen, and be us'd 
with common Good-Manners: Whether 
I am right, or no in my Conjecture, 
nothing is more frequent chan to have 
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an Author, and a Footman reſpected 


(5) 


alike, and I could quote numberleſs liv- 
ing Inſtances to prove it; but, to avoid 
Particularities, Il tranſcribe a Paſſage 
or two from the Hiſtory of G:l-Blas, 


that are ſo ſimilar to our Caſe, one 


would almoſt think twas a Copy; the 
Difference of Countries being the only 


Diſtinion. — © Our Foot-boy (fays 
« Gil. Blat) came, and told my Miſtreſs 


ic 


(an Actreſ) out aloud, 5 a Man, 


« with foul Linen, dirty Shoes, and who, 
ſaving her Preſence, Took'd like a 
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Poet, demanded to ſpeak with her. 


Shew him in, replied Arſema ! Don't 
ſtir Gentlemen; ; 'tis only our Author. 
So it was indeed, and one that had a 


Play in the Houſe. | He 
Miſtreſs her Part. His 


Pedro de Moya: When he enter'd the 


brought my 
Name was 


Room, he made five or fix low Bows 
to the Company, who took no man- 


ner of Notice of him; 
nodded her Head a little. 


only Arſenia 


in Return 


for the Compliments with which 


he overwhelm'd her. 


He drew 


nearer to them, trembling, and in 


the utmoſt Confuſion : 


He let fall 


his Hat and Gloves, took them up, 
and n d my Miſtreſs, to 
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whom he preſented his Part, with 
more Reſpect than a Lawyer gives a 
Petition to a Judge. Be pleas'd to 
accept Madam, ſays he, the Part I 
preſume to offer you. She took it af- 
ter a cold, and ſcornful Manner, and 
did not. fo much as condeſcend to 
anſwer his Compliments, This did 
not diſcourage our Author, who took 
hold of the Occaſion to give another 
Part to Roſinario, and another to Flo- 
rimonda who treated him no more 
civilly than Arſenia had done. On 
the contrary ; the Players, as obliging 
as theſe Gentlemen naturally are, in- 
ſulted him with the moſt picquant 
Raillery. Pedro de Moya was ſenſible 
of it, * durſt not retort for fear his 
Play ſhould ſuffer. He retir'd with- 
out ſaying a Word to them in An- 
ſwer, but I could perceive was mighti- 
ly concern'd at the Reception he had 
met with. — Methinks, ſays Flori mon- 
da, Signior Pedro de Moya did not go 
away very well ſatisfied. Don't let 
that trouble you Madam, cries Roſinario, 
Are Authors worth minding? If we 
ſuffer'd them to be equal with us it 
would ſpoil them. I know theſe poor 
Creatures; I know them full well : 
| | cc They 
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« They will preſently forget themſelves 


”m 


in the leaſt Encouragement. Utſe 
them like Slaves and don't be afraid 
te of tiring out their Patience. I 7s 


tc enough for them that well deign to 


2 


A 


© att their Plays, &c.” — This is a live- 
ly Picture of the Uſage that Poets re- 


ceive, when they make Applications to 


the Theatre, and a ſufficient Reaſon for 


complaining of the Management, that 


lays it down as a firſt Principle to treat 
them with Rudeneſs, and Inſolence. ---- 
"T would be happy were this the only 
Grievance; the Sting of a Nettle is felt 
but for a Moment and forgot: But there 
are others of far greater Importance ; 
and among the Firſt of theſe is the 
Mortification of ſubmitting their Works 
to the arbitrary Sentence of ignorant 


| Pretenders. —I would not be ſo ſevere 


in my Cenſure, if numberleſs Inſtances 
were not at Hand to confirm it; or if 


*twas not almoſt manifeſt in the Nature 


of Things, that judgment, and ſuch as 
Theſe have little, or no Acquaintance.--- 
The Player, who is moſt converſant with 
the Stage, fixes his whole Attention on 
the mechanical Part of a Play, and, if 
there is Hurry, Perplexity, and Intrigue 
ſufficient to keep him in a Flutter 1 
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5 

the Whole, he is ſatisfied, and the Per- 
formance is exalted as the only Miracle 
among the Moderns: —— On the other 
Hand, if the Tale is ſimple, natural, 
and uniform, it claſhes with their ſick- 
ly Taſtes, and is condemn'd without 
Mercy. Twas happy for Terence that 


he was not to be tried by ſuch Judges, 


'tis yet happy for his Remains that they 


are ſecure from ſuch a Trial: For, if 


they were not, the Applauſe of eighteen 
hundred Years would plead for them in 


vain. Another Reaſon to ſupport the 
Charge is, That there is a little, petu-. 


lant Vanity in them to appear perſonal- 


ly great, or agreeable in the Characters 


they repreſent on the Stage; a certain 
Fondneſs to be the Life, and Spirit of 
the Play, and, tis in this View, they 

avowedly conſider every Piece that is 
brought before them. If all the conſi- 
derable Events don't depend on them, 


if the Buſineſs is equally divided, and 


other Characters treſpaſs on theirs, tis an 
Error not to be forgiven, and the only 


Standard of their Judgment is againſt 


you; by which Means the whole muſt 
be ſacrificed to a Part, and you muſt 
break in upon the Symmetry and Beauty 
of your Deſign, * they may appear 
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as pretty Fellows as they take it for grant- 
ed they are, —As if, in the Furniture 
of a Room, the fair Lady, who poſ- 
ſeſs d it, ſhould range the Glaſſes in ſuch 
a Manner, as only to reflect her own 
{weet Perſon, and ſhew her Charms in 
every Attitude for the Entertainment of 
her Company. Beſides, by a long Fa- 
miliarity with a Succeſſion of Authors, 
by the Happineſs of ſurviving the oldeſt. 
and beſt, and as long an Indulgence 
from the Town in general, they arm 
themſelves with a Prejudice againſt every 
new Beginner, and take it for granted 
that his Muſe can never produce any 
Thing worthy of their Notice or En- 
couragement: Hence, without uſing as 
much Intereſt with the Great, as would 
procure a Proviſion for Life, you are 
not ſo ſure even of a Reading, as a 
Condemnation. 
IN the preſent Circumſtances, there- 
fore, he that has the moſt Friends will 
always have the moſt Succeſs, indepen- 
dent of Genius, and Merit; and I would 
adviſe every Author to ſue for a CoM- 
3 from above, before he ventures 

reſent his Play, for fear of a Denial 
wh out it. This is the Reaſon why 


many tolerable firſt Plays have never ſeen 
the 


(1) 


the Light, and many others, which have 


been introduced with the greateſt Pomp 


and Oſtentation, have only ſeen it, and 
then diſappeared for ever. — 
ſhort, as they openly diſavow all the 


Elements of Criticiſm, and make their 
own narrow Capacities the Touch- ſtone 


of Excellency, tis no wonder they're ſo 
often miſtaken, and the Town ſo often 
diſappointed. Give me leave to tran- 


{cribe another humourous Paſſage from 


Gil Blas; twill fave me from mention- 
ing other more recent Examples, that 
could not have been more effectual De- 
monitration-—— *© I took it for granted, 


« ſays he, that they (the Players) under- 


* ſtood Plays, as Jewellers do Dia- 
« monds. Nevertheleſs, Don Pedro de 
% Moya's Play had a great Run, tho 
« they did not think it would have 


ce taken. However, I could not ſuſpect 


* 


« their Judgments; I had rather con- 


ce clude that the Publick wanted com- 


— 


C 
c 


mon Senſe, than queſtion the Infalli- 
bility of the Company. But I was 
aſſur d by every one, that the Plays, 
< which the Players thought beſt of, 


* 


c 


* 


« had generally the worſt Succeſs; and, 


* on the contrary, thoſe they diſliked 
** were almoſt always receiv d with Ap- 
Fe plauſe, 
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plauſe. They told me they hardly e- 
« ver hit right, and gave me Inſtances 
e of a thouſand Plays which ſucceeded 
« quite contrary to their Deciſions.— 
1 ſhall never forget what happen'd one 
ce Day at the acting of a new Play. The 
Players thought it dull, and tedious, 
< nay they imagin d the Audience would 
« not hear it out: But they would ven- 
« ture, and play'd the firſt Act, which 
« was clapp'd, and the Second more 
e than the Firſt, What a Devil, ſays 
« Rofinario this Play takes! They then 
ce play'd the third Act, which pleas'd 
<< more than the two former. I can't 
* comprehend it, ſays Ricardo, we con- 
e cluded this Play would be damn'd ; 
©* and ſee how tis lik'd ! _—. Gentlemen, 
« cries a Player that was by, with great 
C Plainneſs, there are a thouſand witty 
Strokes in it, which we did not ob- 
de ſerve, and chats the Reaſon of its 
3 
Bur I don't deſign a mere Invective 
againſt Players; tis hardly worth while, 
and I have touch'd on it farther in the 
enſuing Sheets. I ſhall make a few Re- 
marks on the State of the Theatre, a- 
mong the ancient Greeks and Romans, 
as well as the modern French, to inforce 
its 
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its Dignity, and Importance from their 
Example, and juſtify the Scheme that 1 
have ventur'd to recommend to the 
Publick. 

As ſoon as Mſchylus had reform'd, 
and Sophocles perfe&ted Tragedy at A.- 
thens, that noble, and elegant People were 
immediately convinc'd of its Beauty, and 
Advantage, and made it the publick 
Concern to ſupport it; 'tis ſaid they 
ſpent more Money in the Decorations 
of their Stage, than in all their Perſian 
Wars, nay the Fund appropriated to that 
Uſe, was eſteem'd ſo ſacred, that De- 
moſthenes, with all his Eloquence, was 
hardly able to alienate it for the De- 
fence of Greece againſt Philip of Ma- 
cedon. Neither was Comedy altogether 
neglected, for when Epicharmus had 
purg'd it from its original Rudeneſs, and 
Obſcurity, the Magiſtrates likewiſe took 
it into their Conſiderations, thought it 
might be of uſe ro rhe Publick, and 
gave the State the Management of it 
for that Purpoſe. Thus both Comedy 
and Tragedy were incorporated under 
the Care of the Legiſlature it ſelf, and 
an Officer ſtil'd the Choragus was ap- 
pointed to keep them under ſuch Re- 
gulations, as would be moſt ſerviceable 
8 0 
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ta the People. Neither was the Office 
eſteem d unworthy of the nobleſt At he- 
nian; for, among the foremoſt of them, 
we read the Name of the great The- 
miſtocles, and his Example would ſurely 
keep any Modern in Countenance, who E 
ſhould be heroic enough to follow it. — FT 
In this Manner flouriſh'd the Stage of E 
Athens at the Expence of the Publick, 
and under the Direction of the State ; 
and, 'tis to this generous Encouragement 
of Arts and Learning, their Country 
ow'd its Politeneſs, and their Poets 
their Immortality ; they wrote with Spi- 
rit becauſe they knew who they were to 
entertain, and what was their Reward, 
Had their Stage, ſays a modern Au- 
© thor, been in the Hands of private 
« Perſons, and mercenary Players, igno- 
© rant of its Beauties and Defects, and 
te whoſe Thoughts reach no farther than 
© what they are us d to; which, turning 
« to A tolerable Advantage to their Poc- 
© kets, they believe there is no greater 
Perfection. But Athens was too wile, 
too polite a State to let that fade, and 
remain uſeleſs in the Hands of the 
e Ignorant, which, by the Care of the 
« Wiſe and Knowing, might be turn'd 
« to the public Advantage, and Glory. 
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In Rome twas near four Hundred 
Vears before they had any Stage at all, 
and then twas made a Kind of religious 
Ceremony by Way of Propitiation for a 
Plague. The Actors were Strangers to, 
and ſent for from Etruria on this Oc- 
caſion; for which Reaſon the Romans 
had them but in little Eſteem, and their 
Performances were too rude, and inele- 
gant to merit any more, — But, ſome 
| Years after, one Livius Andronicus a 
Greek added a Fable to their Songs, and 
reduc'd their Drama to ſomething of 
Regularity and Order : Hence, by De- 
grees, it grew nearer Perfection, and at 
length, was taken under the Protection 
of the State; the Edile was appoint- 
ed, like the Choragus of Athens, to be 
their Director, and the Charge was de- 
fray'd by the Republick: Agrippa and 
Cornelius Tacitus were ſometime Ediles, 
and preſided in that Station in Rome, as 
Themiſtocles had done at Athens. Tis 
to this Notice, this Encouragement we 
owe a Plautus, and a Terence, twas the 
State form'd the Genius, and the Genius 
immortaliz'd the State: The Roman Au- 
thors remain, when the Roman Empire 
is departed; they remain at once the 
Monuments of their own Glory, and 
our 
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our Shame who are ſo little able to imi- 

tate them. GRE 
EvEN in France it ſelf, beneath the 

Eye of Tyranny, and under the Hand 
of Oppreſſion, the Stage has flouriſhed, 
and been brought to greater Simplicity 
and Beauty than any other among the 

Moderns. Lewis the Fourteenth was a 

Prince of too much Penetration not to 
{ee its Excellencies and Advantages ; he 
took it into his own Hands, made him- 
ſelf Proprietor and Patron, appointed 
Officers to regulate both Poets, and 
Players, and kept them both independent 
of each other. e 

IN England. — But I'Il now proceed 
to prove, in the Words of the before- 
mentioned Author, © that the only Way 

e to make the Stage flouriſh, is to. put ; 
< it into the Hands of the Magiſtrate, : 
e and in the Management of Men of 
« Genius and Learning; which would 
« once again bring that admirable Art 
<« to its antient Perfection.“ 

To inform the politer Part of Man- 
kind of the Uſe, and Importance of the 
Stage, may be thought Impertinence, 
and Preſumption: But to remind them 
of it is certainly moſt juſt and neceſſary: 
It ſeems of late to be eſteem'd hardly 

| worthy 


6 


worthy of their Notice, and Encourage- 
ment, and never was improv'd and ſup- 
ported, among us, as it deſerv'd. For 
this Reaſon we ſhall endeavour to pre- 
vail with the Publick, to allow a ſhort 
Review of the Advantages. that attend 
it, to recommend it more effectually to 
thoſe who are convinc'd already, and 
to excite a like Approbation in others, 
who either wilfully ſhut their Eyes on 


Demonſtration, or thro' Indolence have 


neglected to inform themſelves better. — 
Our Scheme would not anſwer our End, 
if the World was not ſatisfied it was juſt, 
and ſuch a Review will at once render 
it undeniable. 75 2 

TH x Deſign of the Drama is to hold 
a Looking-Glaſs to Life, to reflect the 
true Image of Men's Minds, their Beau- 
ties, and Deformities; to ſoften the Ri- 
gors of Morality, and give a Smile to 
the Face of Virtue; to blend the 
Reaſonings of Philoſophy, with the Neg- 
ligence of Entertainment, and add the 
Charms of the Graces to the Dignity 
of the Muſes: Wiſdom wears the Maſque 
of Pleaſure, and lures the Audience un- 
awares into an Admiration of her Pre- 


cepts : Tragedy, and Comedy may be ſaid 
to be the Daughters of Pallas, and Fove, 
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who are ſtation'd on Earth to give us an 
Idea of Divinity, and prove that Know- 
ledge and Happineſs are as nearly allied, 
as Paſſion, and Repentance. — One 
preſents us with Objects of Pity and 
Averſion, the other diverts us with 
Images of Folly, and Contempt; Trage- 
dy accuſtoms the Mind to Benevolence, 
and Humanity, Comedy quickens the 
Apprehenſion in expoſing Immorality 
and Vice; Tragedy imbodies Argument 
with a Tale, and makes us wiſer by a 
Survey of Misfortune, Comedy diſplays 
the Picture of familiar Life, and laughs 
us into Reformation; Tragedy talks to 
the Soul, and Comedy to the Senſe y one 
is the Inſpirer of virtuous Melancholy, 
the other the Director of reaſonable 
Mirth ; Tragedy is the Leſſon of uncom- 
mon Adverſity, Comedy the Dictate of 
vulgar Events; Tragedy is the Tutor to 
the Mind, and Comedy to the Manners : 
Both are calculated eſſentially for our 
Advantage, and are capable of all the 
Inſtruction that is to be found in the 
ſeverer Maxims of dry Philoſophers. — 
Heedleſs Creatures, who could never be 
fix'd by the one, come with Pleaſure to 
the other, and find ſuch Follies expos'd 
there, as they know to be their own, tho 
15 . : they 
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they were 1gnorant of them before; 
acquire ſuch Knowledge as they would 

never have ſtumbles on any other 
Way, and learn ſuch Behaviour as blots 
out their former Indiſcretions. Such 
is the Force of Dramatical Repreſenta- 
tions, and ſuch the Value of the Stage; 
ſo wide, ſo extenſive is its Influence, ſo 
general its Entertainment; tis certainly 
the School of Wiſdom, the Friend to 
Humanity, and the Parent of Politeneſs ! 
IN this View, as we before ob- 
ſerv'd, the wiſe and accompliſh'd Peo- 
ple of Athens conſiderd it; in this 
View they made it the Care of their 
Legiſlature, and encourag'd it with all 
the Sanctions of Authotiry and Repu- 
tation ; this gave that Grandeur, that 
Simplicity, that Majeſty, which has diſ- 
tinguiſhed their Stage from all others; 
this made a PoET a reputable Name, 
ſpirited his Labours, exerted his Ge- 
nius, and ſtamp'd on his Works the 
Seal of Immortality.-—- What was wor- 
thy the Regard of their Government, 
may juſtly claim the Protection of any 
other, and tis greatly to be wonder'd 
that we have never been emulous of ſo 
reat an Example, and trod in the ſame 
Path to Wiſdom and Glory: We have 
D 2 abun- 
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abundantly more need of it than they: 


our Educations are infinitely worſe, and 


nothing but the Stage can make amends 
for the Deficiency ; what we want may 
very eaſily be ſupplied there, and, when 
we ſee the Original is Virtue, we hall 
be ſure to make it our Example. This 
is the Occaſion of the preſent Scheme; 
tis addreſs d to the Publick, as having a 
natural Right to its Protection, as ſtand- 
ing greatly in need of that Protection; ; 
as a great, and popular Deſign that will 
beſtow Reputation on the Power that 
ſupports it, and do Service to the Peo- 
ple for whoſe Benefit it was calculated. — 


We are in Hopes it will receive a ſuit- 


able Encouragement from the firſt, as 
we are ſure it will not fail of the 57 
cereſt Approbation from the laſt. 
has long been a general Complaint Pr 


the Stage, and Dramatical Writers have 


languiſh'd, alike, for Amendment, and 
Reward; this Branch of Learning, in- 
deed is the only one unprovided for ; 
Religion, Law, Phyjick, Mathematicks, 
Painting, and Muſich, have all their 
ſtated Proviſions, or what is equivalent, 


for the Support of their Profeſſors ; nay, 


even the Breed of Running Horſes is en- 


couraged with an annual Bounty of Fif- 
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teen Hundred Guineas, | while the Re- 
ward of Poetry is confin'd only to the 


Bays, and that is pofleſs'd by a Player, 


who has made Oath at the Chancery Bar, 
that his Employment was a very ample 
Proviſion before, even 1500 J. per An- 
num, if our Intelligence may be depend- 
ed on. — So deſperate is the Circum- 


ſtance of a Writer for the Stage, and ſo 


little is he regarded; tho' tis the Buſi- 
neſs of his whole Life to be inſtrumen- 
tal to the Pleaſure, and Improvement 
of Mankind. 

Bor ſo far have we been from fol- 
lowing the Example of Athens in the 
Support and Honour of the Stage, that 


we have ſuffered it to be conducted at 


Random, by any who had Intereſt e- 
nough to procure themſelves a Patent, 


without any Regard to their Merit, or 


Qualifications. Hence the Players chem- 
ſelves, who, in many Reſpects, are ab- 


ſolutely unfit for ſo important a Truſt, 


became the Heads of Dramatical Tears. 


ing, and dol'd out what Pittance of En- 


tertainment they thought fit to all the 
polite World; hence the Current of Wit 
took what Channel they were pleas'd to 
allow it, and hence, from a large and 
capacious Tide, tis contracted to a Ri- 
vulet 
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vulet without a Name, and in a very lit- 
tle Time, without an Alteration of Con- 
duct, like Euphrates, twill be ſwallow- 
ed up in Sand. — Can it be ſuppos'd 
that Perſons of little or no Education, 
who even commenc'd Players thro Wan- 


tonneſs, Indolence, or Neceſſity, who 


cultivate their Memories ſo much, and 
regard their Reaſon ſo little, who con- 
ſider Acting as a Trade, and Dramatical 
Writings their Tools; can it be ſup- 
pox that fuch Perſons are proper to 

e made Judges of the politeſt Learn- 
ing, or qualified to give their Royal Au- 
thority to Wit, before it can be made 
current, or allowed to paſs? Is it fit that 
ſuch Perſons ſhould be the Licencers of 
the Stage, or that the Stage ſhould be 
loaded with an Incumbrance, where it 
ſhould expect nothing but Liberty, and 


Advantage? Is there any Juſtice or De- 


corum 1n. permitting ſuch Perſons to 
give Laws to the Publick, and preſcribe 
the Diverſions of the Age? Is it reaſon- 
able that Poets ſhould be more appre- 
henſive of ſuch Perſons, than of a whole 
Audience? Not that they prefer their 
Senſe, Judgment, Knowledge, Experi- 
ence, or Delicacy; but becauſe they 


want a ſufficient Quantity of either : 


Becauſe 
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Becauſe they are Strangers to the Gene- 
roſity and Tenderneſs of common Rea- 
ders; becauſe they may be froward, out 
of Humour, ſleepy, prejudic'd, or ca- 
pricious, and condemn in an Hour 
what coſt them a Year, or more, of 
infinite Pains and Labour; becauſe they 


think themſelves ſuperior to any Au- 


thors now in Being, indulge an habitual 


Contempt for them, and expect nothing 
from them that is worthy their Notice.-- 
Now is it poſſible that ſuch Perſons 


who avowedly make Intereſt their firſt 
Motive of managing the Stage, who 
make Buſineſs the Standard of their 
Judgment, and Pride the Meaſure of 
their Behaviour; is it poſſible that ſuch 


Perſons ſhould be acquainted with the 
generous Views, and noble Principles on 


which the Stage is founded? ſhould 
encourage the Wiſdom and Philoſophy, 


Wit, and Humour tis ſo manifeſtly cal- 


culated to improve? ſhould be fond 
of a beautiful Moral, or ſtruck with e- 
levated Reaſon and Sentiment? — No; 
theſe Queſtions are in vain: Experience 
proves the contrary, and the Stage is 
manag'd into an abſolute Oppoſition to 
them all. — No Body will wonder now 
that Farce, and Pantomimes have taken 

Place 
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Place of Shakeſpear, and Otay; or that 


li the Players have deſtroy'd the Taſte . 

| they did not underſtand ;} no Body will . 

| wonder that they treat Authors as if 3 

0 they had no claim to good Manners, or 

| did not underſtand it, or did not expect $3 

| it, or twas not due from a Player. i 

| No Body will wonder that the Managers 3 

il ſhould condemn a Play publickly while 3 

|! it was acting with Applauſe, in Affront 3 

rg ro the Author, and the Audience in 3 

Il! general; or impoſe their own uninform'd 1 

1 Conceptions on the World, and inſo- 1 

1 lently reſent their Condemnation. — No 3 

lil Body will wonder that Acting itſelf lis 

11 ſo lde improv'd, or that the Stage is 1 

wa in Danger of finking for want of g 

0 Performers. If a young Player be- 1 

Wilt trays any Genius, or deſerves any De- : 

1 gree of Applauſe, tis owing to himſelf j 

UH only, and not to any Care, or Encourage- f 
"IM ment of theirs; on the contrary, if any | 
«hi ſuch has appear'd at any Time, it has | 
1 been their Buſineſs to mortify, and _ ; 
i treſs him down to the Level of the t 
1 Reſt; for fear he ſhould become too c 
Ui powerful 2 Rival, and claim a Share of 2 
the Management, that, as Affairs are, was | 


due to his Merit. Tis certain that 


good 8 is abſolutely neceſſary, and 
eſſential 
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eſſential to the Stage; and therefore 
ought to be improv'd to as much Per- 
fection as poſſible: "Tis an Art that con- 
fiſts in Imitation of Nature, as well as 
9 Writing, with this Difference, that the 
3 Sentiment of the Poet directs, and cir- 
3 cumſcribes the Execution of the Player, 
and the Poet is directed and circumſcrib'd 
himſelf by Nature only. A good 
Player is as neceſſary to the Dramatick 
Writer as good Language, and Ener- 
y of Expreſſion; and, on the other 
Hand, a Player without the Writer is 
a Page of Blank-Paper, only a Ve- 
hicle to Thought, and of no Im- 
portance till animated with the Soul, 
and Genius of Poetry. —  'Tis there- 
fore abſolutely neceſſary that every Per- 
former on the Stage, ſhould be regular- 
ly educated to his Buſineſs, and inſtruct- 
ed in all the Parts of Nature, Paſſion, 
Life, Action, Sentiment, and Character 
that are eſſential to his Qualification. 
He ſhould be vers'd in Hiſtory, a Cri- 
tick in Statuary, and Painting, a Maſter 
of his Countenance, and able to imitate 
every Feature of the Perſon he is to 
repreſent. No Actor can make any 
Figure 6 WE theſe Advantages; and, 
with them, he may not only excel on 
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the Stage, but recommend himſelf moſt 
effeQually in private Life, and wear off 
by Degrees all the unhappy Prejudices 
that are now intail'd upon the Profeſſion, 


A new Roſcius or another Befferton may 


atiſe to ſupport the declining Stage, give 


a new Spirit to Dramatical Entertain- 


ments, and fet his Contemporaries an 
Example every way worthy of their Imi- 
tation. -— This will make Part of the 
_ enfuing Scheme, and, tho' tis anticipat- 
ed here, tis only to premiſe that, tho” 
we are unwilling to allow Players the Ma- 
nagement of the Theatre, we are abun- 
dantly inclin'd to confult their Intereſt 
and Reputation, by all other Means; 
to bring them forward to the Eye of 
the Publick in the moſt amiable Light 
that is agreeable to their Station, and 
ſecure to them every Privilege which is 


any Way conſiſtent with the Benefit of 


the Whole, and their particular Advan- 
—_— Ix) 

60 op Players, tis evident, are hard- 
ly to be expected under the preſent 
Management; or, at leaſt, thoſe of Ge- 
nius will not be improv'd ſo much 
as they would under any other, that 


ſhould be founded on better Principles — 


There is as little Reaſon to believe Au- 
wy Eo thors 
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thors will excel under the ſame Tyran- 
ny, and Oppreſſion, or exert themſelves 
with any Spirit, when, with Merit, or 
without, with Intereſt, or with none, 
they are ſure of Ill- treatment, whenever 
they make their Applications to the Stage. 
Which of all the preſent Writers is ſure 


of having his Play repreſented, when tis 


finiſh'd, without the moſt vexatious De- 
lays, and the moſt tedious Attendance ? 
Which of them is ſecure from the Ma- 
nagers trifling Criticiſms, and unmanner- 
ly Objections? Which of their Plays 


has not been cut and mangled by them, 
like poor Deiphobus in Virgil, till the 


Parent could not diſtinguiſh one original 
Feature of his Off- ſpring? Theſe ma- 
giſterial Cenſors pertly inſinuating that, 
like the Bear's Cub, it was hardly form'd, 
till they had lick d it into Shape. --- By 
which Means every Man's better Taſte 


and Judgment is debauch'd to theirs, 


and he becomes accountable to the Pub- 
lick for all the Errors, and Abſurdities 
they have intruded upon him, as well 


as his own. ---Wretched Servility! when 
a Man of Delicacy and Spirit, muſt 


ſubmic ſo meanly to the Cenſure he 
deſpiſes, or languiſh away his Life in 
Want and Obicurity without it, —— 
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If Authors have any Plea to be heard, 
this Injuſtice calls aloud for Regulation ; 
if not, let Oppreſſion continue, till, by 
a Length of Misfortune, the very Cha- 
racter is loſt to Mankind, and no one 
for the future will facrifice his private 
Peace to the Publick, that ſo intirely 
diſregards him. — If any one ſhould 
object that, in former Times, the Cir- 
cumſtance of Poets was exactly the 
ſame as 'tis at preſent, and yet they 
wrote with a Spirit greatly ſuperior ; 
tis eaſy to recollect that the firſt Part 
of the Suppoſition is groundleſs; the 
Managers were not then fo great, neither 
were Authors ſo little; he who wrote 
for the Stage was ſure to be reſpected 
there, and, by his own Credit, could 
at once ſecure the Performance of 
his Labours, and preſerve them from 
the Torture that has been che Fa ate of 
all his Succeſſors. 
NOTHING has been more com- 
oth of than the Licencing of the 
reſs, and nothing has been more con- 


tended for, by all Parties, than the Deli- 


very of it from that Incumbrance: Theſe 
Gentlemen hang the ſame dead Weight 
upon the Stage, and play the Licencers 


even without an Act of Parliament to 


give 


3 


give them Authority. — Without their 
Imprimatur, no Play can dare to make 
its Appearance, and we think there is as 
little Reaſon for tolerating this Badge 
of Servility as any other. Why ſhould 
Poets be the only Slaves in the Commu- 


nity, or why. ſhould Dramatical En- 


tertainments be liable to the Shackles 
that every other Branch of Science is 


deliver'd from. Beſide, nothing is more 
common than for the Managers to com- 


plain of the Difficulties they meet with 


in the Diſcharge of their cenſorial Cha- 


racters, of the Envy they raiſe, of the 
Enemies they make, and the Reſent- 
ments they occaſion. — IF they are ſe- 
rious in theſe Complaints, we ſhould 
think twould be Prudence to avoid 


them; this Scheme will eaſe them of 


the Burthen at once, will diſincumber 
them from the Weight of publick Cares, 
and reduce them to the humble Quietneſs 
of their Brethren. -— We flatter our 
ſelves they will eſteem it an Obligation, 


that we have interpos'd for their Deli- 
verance. Like Sylla, they may lay 


down the Dictatorſhip, and retire in 
Safety, and like him they will appear 
abundantly more great in the Reſignation, 
than the Exerciſe of their Authority. 
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If Authors have any Plea to be heard, 
this Injuſtice calls aloud for Regulation ; 
if not, let Oppreſſion continue, till, by 
a Length of Misfortune, the very Cha- 
racter is loſt to Mankind, and no one 
for the future will ſacrifice his private 
Peace to the Publick, that ſo intirely 
diſregards him. — If any one ſhould 
object that, in former Times, the Cir- 
cumſtance of Poets was exactly the 
ſame as tis at preſent, and yet they 
wrote with a Spirit greatly ſuperior ; 
tis eaſy to recollect that the firſt Part 
of the Suppoſition is groundleſs; the 
Managers were not then fo great, neither 
were Authors ſo little; he who wrote 
for the Stage was ſure to be reſpected 
there, and, by his own Credit, could 
at once ſecure the Performance of 
his Labours, and preſerve them from 
the Torture that has been the Fate of 
all his Succeſſors. | 

NoTHING has been more com- 
plain'd of than the Licencing of the 
Preſs, and nothing has been more con- 
tended for, by all Parties, than the Deli- 
very of it from that Incumbrance: Theſe 
Gentlemen hang the ſame dead Weight 
upon the Stage, and play the Licencers 
even without an Act of Parliament to 
give 
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give them Authority. — Without their 
Smprimatur, no Play can dare to make 
its Appearance, and we think there is as 
little Reaſon for tolerating this Badge 
of Servility as any other. Why ſhould 
Poets be the only Slaves in che Commu- 
nity, or why ſhould Dramatical En- 
tertainments be liable to the Shackles 
that every other Branch of Science is 


deliver'd from. Beſide, nothing is more 


common than for the Managers to com- 


plain of the Difficulties they meet with 


in the Diſcharge of their cenſorial Cha- 
racters, of the Envy they raiſe, of the 
Enemies they make, and the Reſent- 
ments they occaſion. — If they are ſe- 
rious in theſe Complaints, we ſhould 
think twould be Prudence to avoid 
them ; this Scheme will eaſe them of 
the Burthen at once, will diſincumber 
them from the Weight of publick Cares, 


and reduce them to the humble Quietneſs 


of their Brethren. —- We flatter our 
ſelves they will eſteem it an Obligation, 


that we have interpos'd for their Deli- 


verance. Like Sy/la, they may lay 
down the Dictatorſhip, and retire in 
Safety, and like him they will appear 
abundantly more great in the Reſignation, 
than the Exerciſe of their Authority. 
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'Ts plain then the Management of the 
4 is by no Means fit fer the Players, 
and conſequently 'tis neceſſary to chuſe 
ſome other. We don't mean the pre- 
ſent Managers ſhould be” diſpoſleſs'd of 


the Patent they have ſo lately procur'd; 


or that Mr. Lun ſhould not proceed with 
his new Project in Covent-Garden for 
the Advancement of Harlequinery: No, 
our Deſign does not at all interfere 
with theirs, nor is intended to invade 
their boaſted Property.—'Tis to build a 
new Theatre on a quite different Eſta- 
bliſhment, and with a quite different 
View; theirs is confin'd to their own Ad- 
vantage, this is calculated for the Good 


of the Publick, for the Encouragement of 
Learning, the Improvement of Polite- 


neſs, and the Honour of the Age. 

On theſe Principles, tis eaſy to be ho 
ſerv'd that our Deſign is quite different 
from theirs, and conſequently bids fair 


to be encourag'd accordingly..But the 


Queſtion is, who ſhall put it in Execu- 
tion? We have already determin'd P/ay- 
ers to be incapable, and all the World 


will be convinc'd that Authors are fo 


too; their united Fortunes would hard- 
ly be able to effect it, and, if they could, 
they are too much Parties in che Affair 

0 


— 


* # 
to be truſted with what depends upon 
Unanimity, Regularity and Order : When 
Poets or Players ſhould ingroſs it to 
themſelves, there will always be Com- 
plaints of all Sides, and perhaps with 
Reaſon : Both theſe therefore muſt be 
ſet aſide in favour of diſintereſted, and 
impartial Perſons; ſuch are Men of 
Quality, and Figure, Taſte, and Fortune; 
ſuch only are fit to be at the Head of 
the Stage, and dictate to the Pleaſures 
of an elegant, and underſtanding Peo- 
ple: To them therefore we apply to re- 
_ dreſs the Grievances of the Stage, and 
prevent them for the future; to take 
the Cauſe of Learning and Virtue into 
their Protection, and encourage both by 
their Example; they have the Means 
in their own Hands, and may execute it 
at Pleaſure; they have Knowledge, 
Judgment, Importance, Impartiality, and 
every Requiſite for ſo amiable a Truſt : 
To them therefore this Application is 
made with all Juſtice, and Propriety ; 
the Poet, the Player, the Spectator de- 
fire their Interpoſition for the common 
Advantage, and the Intereſt of the Stage 
demands it: Tis to be preſum'd they 
have too much Generoſity to decline what 
is become ſo neceſſary, and would prove 
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1 
of ſo much Advantage. Tis an Offer 
abſolutely worthy of their Acceptance, 
and the Lovers of Muſick have already 
ſhewn them the Way: Surely the Britiſh 
Theatre is as worthy of Notice, as the 
Italian Song, and needs their Encourage- 
ment a great deal more. —The Athenians, 
It may again be remembred, made their 1 
Stage the Care of the Government itſelf; H 
and ſurely the Athenians had not a ſingle bf 
Virtue that would not become a Briton 
as well; we would have no Difference - 
but in the Name; if there is any, let 

it be made to our Advantage. * 
To build a new Theatre, and fur- 
niſh it with Dreſſes, Scenes, and what- 
ever is convenient or Magnificent, will 
require a Sum of 10, or 12000 J. or 
more perhaps; as ſhall be judg'd neceſ- 
fary on a more regular Eſtimate. — 
Such a Sum can only be rais'd by Sub- 
{cription, and the Rich and Great have 
it always in their Power to effect it: 
'To them therefore, on that Account, this 
Scheme is peculiarly directed, and their 
Intereſts are conſulted in it, as well as 
their Reputation. Tis propos'd there- 
fore that this Money ſhould be rais'd by 
Subſcription; the Capital to be divided 
into an hundred, or more Shares, and the 
Encouragers 
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Encouragers to ſubſcribe for as many, 


or as few as they pleaſe; the Property 
of the Houſe, Stock, &c. to be veſted 
in the Subſcribers, and the Management 
confin'd to a Committee, choſen from 
among them, to prevent the Confuſion 


of Numbers, and Variety of Opinions : 


This Committee to be annually choſen by 
the Majority of Votes, in the Manner of 
Ballot; every Share intitled to a Vote, and a 


Preſident to be elected to preſerve Order, 


and regulate the whole. All Plays ſhall be 
ſubmitted to their Cenſure, all Authors 
abide by their Determination, and all 
Players be ſubſervient to their Inſtruc- 
tions: In ſhort, all Affairs of Impor- 
tance ſhall be directed by them, and 
the reſt, to excuſe them from needleſs 
Trouble, ſhall be executed by an Officer, 
appointed for that Purpoſe ; and ac- 
countable to them for his Behaviour. 
THIS Committee ſhould be choſen 
out of the moſt accompliſh'd of the 


Proprietors, that they may be effectually 


qualified to judge the real Merit of eve- 
ry Play, that was brought before them; 
that they might be ſure to chuſe the 


beſt; that they might obſerve its De- 


fects before ir came to Repreſentation, 
and hint their Opinions of whatever 
F might 
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might be added to increaſe its Beau- 
ties. — That they _ diſtinguiſh 
moſt accurately the Merits of the 
Actors; aſſign them thoſe Parts that 
were beſt ſuited to their Capacities, and 
give them all the proper Encourage- 
ment they deſerv d. . 
IT ISõ eaſy to obſerve the Uſe and In- 
fluence of ſuch a Committee as this; they 
would not appear, like dull Diſpatchers 
of Buſineſs, or petulant Pretenders to 
Knowledge, and Diſcernment; they 
would be conſider'd as the Deputies of 
the Myſes, and would be venerated accord- 
ingly: Every Author would tremble to 
appear before ſuch Judges, and would 
exert his utmoſt Genius for their Ap- 
probation ; he would write in the Sup- 
poſition that every Line was to abide 
their Decifion, and would make their 
Judgment the Teſt of all his Beauties; 
he would poliſh over and over again, 
doubt, amend, improve, till he had a 
reaſonable Hope of Succeſs ; and after 
all, be afraid of the Severity he endea- 
vour'd to pleaſe. This would effectual- 
ly ſtrangle every rude and unfiniſh'd 
Performance in the Birth, and ſave a 
Number of abortive Pieces from the 


Light they would be aſham'd of, 385 
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dye immediately to avoid. — This would 
be the Means of producing Pieces of 
Genius indeed; Pieces as much above 
the uſual Spirit of Dramatical Writings, 
as the Conduct of this Theatre would 


be ſuperiour to all others, as much as 


the judgment of its Directors had the 


Advantage of the Mercenaries who had 
before uſurp'd their Places. — Perhaps 


we might rival the Merits of our cele- 
brated Forefathers; at leaſt we ſhould 
be nearer on a Level with them, and ani- 
mate our Performances with a Spirit 
more like theirs; whatever ill- natur d 
People may inſinuate, tis not Genius 
that is wanting, but Encouragement, 
and ſome of our fit Plays are un- 
doubtedly equal to theirs: To write for 
the Stage is an arduous Undertaking, and 
no one can ariſe to Perfection at once: 
"Tis like the Practice of Virtue, ſur- 
rounded with Difficulties, and beſet with 
Dangers ; by Perſeverance and Reſolu- 
tion only we ſhall conquer them at laſt, 
and Succeſs is more than an equivalent 
for the Toil..... Let any one aſk himſelf 
what is the Reaſon of that Terror, which 
he feels when his Labours are brought 
to the Teſt, and take their Fate from 
the Deciſion of the Audience ? Separate» 
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ly, there is not one, who helps to com- 
poſe it, would give him any Degree of 
that Tremulation and Anxiety which he 
experiences on the Occafion : No, tis 


the Recollection that he abides the full 


collected Force of their whole Genius, 
and Underſtanding ; he imagines all 
their Apprehenſions, Notions, Learning, 
Judgment, Taſte, Severity center'd in 


one Point, level'd at him, and declar'd 


in one Voice; he compares himſelf, and 
his Performance with his Idea of this 
complicated Being, and owns himſelf too 
inconſiderable, too weak, too imperfect 
for the formidable Genfiire ; it falls with 
too great a Weight, and condemns with- 
out Appeal. But, when every ſuch 
Performance ſhould be firſt ſubmitted 
to the Examination of this amicable 


Committee, the Exertion of theſe con- 


oregated Qualities would be in its Fa- 
vour : Faults would be detected while 
they might be reform'd ; Scenes would 
be improv'd, Conduct would be mended, 
Poetry enliven'd, and Morality elevated 
before it came to the Stage, and the Au- 
dience would ſit only to be entertain'd 
in a more perfect, and ſublime Manner, 
than ever they had known before. — 
Such an Examination would anſwer to 


the 


„ 

the antient Cuſtom of expoſing Pictures, 
and Statues for the Approbation of the 
People, before they were allowed a 
Place in their Temples; that nothing bur 
Beauty might be ſuffer'd to have a Chance 
for Eternity, or become the Charac- 
teriſtick of the Age: It would reſemble 
the Practice of the Phzloſophers, who 
controverted their Doctrines moſt ſe- 
verely among one another, before they 
ventur'd to make them publick, or ex- 
poſe them to the Conſideration of Man- 
kind. It would habituate Men's Minds 
to Criticiſm of the nobleſt Kind, and 
give them a juſt, and familiar Inſight 


into all the Beauties of ſuch Entertain- 


ments. — The Piece that had the Sanc- 
tion of ſuch an Approbation, would be 
heard with holy Reverence, and pro- 
found Attention ; Barbariſm, and Inde- 


corum would be baniſh'd from the Thea- 


tre, to the Bear-Garden, its proper Ele- 
ment! and neither Poet nor Player be 
apprehenſive of inhumane, unmannerly 
Treatment, or the raſh Sentence of Pre- 
judice, and Ignorance: Decency, and 
Compoſure would add an Elegancy to a 
Britiſh Audience that they ſtand greatly 


in need of, and Foreigners ſhould learn 


from us che Politeneſs which they boaſt 
to 
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to be peculiar to themſelves. — , 
The Delicacy of Mind, that proceeds 
from a true Taſte, a refin'd Judgment, 
would become faſhionable ; People of 
Figure would think Knowledge and Vir- 


tue their greateſt Diſtinction, their high- 
eſt Recommendation; the Reputation of 


ſuch Principles would become contagi- 


ous, and univerſal good Senſe diſtinguiſh 


the Britiſb Nation. —— Thus, is this 
Scheme calculated for general Advan- 
tage, that the Publick may ſee them- 
ſelves intereſted in the Execution, and 
inflame one another with a Zeal fuit- 


able to the Occaſion; no more Com- 


plaints could poflibly ariſe of the Dul- 


neſs, or Debauchery of the Stage, to ex- 


cuſe Men of Senſe from attending it, 
or impel them to Gaming, or any other 
dangerous Amuſement, in Exchange 
for a noble, and reaſonable Entertain- 
ment. - | 

Tulis will be the Service reſulting 
from this Scheme to the Publick. We 
come now to the particular Intereſt of the 


Proprietors ; for we would not ingage 


the Subſcribers in any Undertaking of 


this Nature, without conſulting their 


Profit, as well as their Reputation. — 
We have been inform'd the annual Gains 
L of 


* (39) 


of a Stage, in Repute, amounted to a- 
bove Three Thouſand Pounds, one Vear 
with the other; and we have a rational 
Hope of equal Encouragement, and Ad- 
vantage; but, whatever is the Amount, 
the whole Sum ſhall be lodg'd under the 
Managers Direction, in a Treaſurer's 
Hands appointed by them for that Pur- 
poſe, whereby they become the Truſtees 
for their own Money, and are ſure of 
never being deceived. The Subſcribers 
ſhall be allow'd Five per Cent. Intereſt for 
whatever they advance which ſhall be 
annex d to the nightly Charge of the 
Houſe, and order d to be made the firſt 
Payment for ever. | 

Bur, as a much larger Sum will ne- 
ceſſarily ariſe from this Scheme than 
will defray the Intereſt, and all the ne- 
ceſſary Charges of the Houſe, tis expe- 
dient to propoſe what Purpoſes it will 
moſt honourably, and confiſtently an- 
ſwer. Here we flatter our ſelves that 
we pay a Compliment to our Patrons, 
in ſurmizing ſuch a Method, as will 
make their Compliance the nobleſt Mo- 
numents of their Generoſity that can be 
rais'd to their Memory, and the Means of 
effecting a more amiable, and more ex- 
tenſive Munificence, that any other Age, 
or 


K >: 
or Nation can parallel. The Writers 
of the Drama, were the firſt Perſons who 
furniſh'd che Means for putting this 
Scheme in Practice, and conſequently 
they have the moſt juſt, and natural 
Right to the Profits that reſult from it; 
yet hitherto theſe Gentlemen have had 
no Share in it; but two, or three Players, 
over and above their Allowance as ſuch, 
have divided between them, what would 
give a continual Support to a much 
greater Number of the others, who had 
ſo much the better Title to it. Let it 
be agreed, therefore, that every Dramatic 
Author who writes for this Stage on- 
ly with that Genius and Spirit, which 
will recommend his Play to the Appro- 
bation of the Town, be intitled to an an- 
nual Penſion of one Hundred Pounds out 
of the Treaſury; and, becauſe the De- 
ſign ſhall not be overloaded in the Be- 
ginning, let four new Plays only be acted 
the firſt Seaſon; one before Chriſt mass, 
and three after; this charges the Stock 
with but four Hundred Pounds, and, if 
four more new Authors ſhould take Place 
the next, it increaſes to eight; if the 
third four more, twelve; and theſe will 


be ſufficient to ſupply one Houſe with 


a Succeſſion of new Entertainments. — 


The 
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The Penſion will inable them to go thro 
their Studies with Eaſe, and Pleaſure, 
and allow them ſufficient Time to finiſh 
them to that Perfection, as will be wor- 
thy of ſuch Encouragement, and ſuch 
Approbation.——-It mayn't be amiſs nei- 
ther, that ſuch Gentlemen, as are thus 
devored to the Houſe, ſhould be allowed 
Places in the Committee, at the Exami- 
nation of any new Piece; that they all 
might have full Opportunity to make 
what Objections they think reaſona- 
ble, and prevent any after Reflections on 
the Merits of their Contemporaries; to 
mortify that Spirit of Detraction which 
ſometimes unhappily prevails among 
them, and cordially reconcile them to one 
another's Excellencies, by making them 
neceſſary to one another's Succeſs. 

Tu E particular Advantage, ariſing 
from this glorious Beneficence, will be 
this: No Man, of the leaſt Genius, or Spi- 
rit, will ever preſent a new Play to either 
of the other Houſes, till he has vainly. 

attempted an Acceptance here; by which 
Means every. Work, and Author of 
$ true Merit, will be wedded to the In- 
© tereſt of this Houſe, and make it their 
huſineſs to ſupport it; the Town will 


be always ſure of the beſt Entertainments 
G here, 
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here, and, wherever they are, the whole 
Tide of Credit, and Encouragement will 
certainly flow. 

HzxRE it may be enquir'd, where 
will you ſupply your ſelves with Actors, 
as well as Authors? and one is neceſſary, 
as well as the other. — We anſwer, 
the Performers at both Houſes are ſo 
oppreſs d by the Tyranny of their Su- 
per iors, ſo circumſcrib'd by mutual Com- 
binations againſt them; ſometimes ſo 
badly paid, and, at all Times, ſo arbi- 
trarily treated, that we are perſuaded 
they are ready for the Change, let it 
take Place when it will, and will rejoice 
at the Deliverance. — Beſide. let it be 
made their Intereſt to deſert their old 
Maſters, and chuſe themſelves new; let 
them be treated with Gentleneſs, and 
Humanity ; let them be rewarded with 
an Increaſe of Pay, according to their 
Merit, and let a ſtanding, yearly Pro- 
viſion be made, for honorary Acknow- 
ledgments of peculiar Seryices. —— On 
ſuch Conditions, we are ſure the moſt 
_ underſtanding, and meritorious among 
them will be proud to engage; and, par- 
ticularly, when they change their De- 
pendance, from an undiſtinguiſhing Ma- 
nagement, to one whoſe firſt Principle 

18 
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is to regard every Man, in Proportion 
to his Genius and Behaviour. | 
Bur there is a Proſpect of conſider- 


able farther Profits which are yet un- 
provided for. —— Should the Scheme 


therefore anſwer agreeable to our Ex- 
pectations, let it be reſolv'd; That, when 


the Penſions are ſettled, and paid Vear by 


Year, and all other incident Charges 
are defray'd, a certain Proportion of the 
remaining Sum be yearly left in the 
Treaſury, or remov'd to the Bank, as a 
Depoſit to anſwer the original Fund, 
and maintain the Foundation for ever.— 


The Reſt may be employ'd in decorating 


the Theatre with all the Grandeur, and 
Magnificence it is capable of ; in inlarg- 
ing the Liſt of Authors, or in annual 
Prizes to thoſe who had beſt merited in 
their Endeavours, for the Entertainment 


of the Town. — There is no End in 


the Good it might be inſtrumental to, 


and we don't queſtion but the noble 
- Proprietors would employ it accordingly. 


"Tis very viſible that this great Me- 
tropolis can ſupport two "Theatres, be- 
ſide the Opera, in all the Elegancy, and 
Expence of Entertainment; and, if bath 


were render'd conformable to ſuch a 


Scheme as this, we are conivinc'd they 


2 might 


Wr 
. — — 
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might anſwer all the Intents of an A. 


cademy, on the moſt Royal Foundation. 
They might be made the Support, the 
Credit, the Improvement of all Kinds of 
Dramatical Learning ; the Amuſements of 
the Publick would maintain every Species 
of Poetry in its higheſt Perfection, with- 
out any additional Charge to the Go- 
vernment, or the People.—— This is the 
deſireable End we have in View, what 
we ſo heartily wiſh, and ſo warmly re- 


commend ; we publiſh the Deſign for 


general Approbation, and depend on 
the inborn, and ingenuous Diſpoſition of 
our Countrymen for Succels. 

Bu r, if the Stage was regulated by 
a diſintereſted, and impartial Manage- 
ment, a ſecond Theatre would be ſu- 

erfluous, becauſe there would be no 
injury to Authors to be complain'd of 
in this: Which is the chief Reaſon of 
ſupporting two, though the Expedient 
by no Means anſwers the Intention. By 
this, half the Expence of the Stage would 
be fav'd to the Publick, or they would 
be better inabled to ſupport one, with- 
out the Riſque of bad Plays, and thin 
Audiences. 

Wr don't infiſt on this as a perfect 


Scheme, for the E XCCution of ſo great 
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a Defign ; tis meant only as a Hint of 
what great general Advantages would 
reſult from the Stage, under proper 
T Management, and how much 'tis neceſ- 
ET ſary to begin the Reformation: Whoever 
aan add any Circumſtance to improve 


tis a common Cauſe, and whoever re- 
fuſes his Aſſiſtance, out of any mean, 
or ſordid View, deſerves the Cenſure of 
every Man of Generofity and Under- 
ſtanding. _—. Tis the peculiarly diſtin- 
guiſhing Excellency of this Scheme, to 
be founded intirely on Principles of Be- 
neficence, and Honour; tis calculated 


private, or particular Intereſt is recom- 
mended in it; 'tis all open, honeſt, and 
undeſigning: The Encouragers will ſce 
at once from what Motives it roſe, and 
what Purpoſes tis deſign'd to anſwer ; ; 


Learning, and the Publick in general ; 
they will ſee it breathes nothing but 


3g true Concern for the Benefit of Polite- 
gneſs, and is animated by the tendereſt 


Regard for Humanity, and Virtue. -— 


mult 
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it, is oblig'd in Honour to communicate; 


for no mean, or mercenary Ends; no 


they will-ſee the Quantity of Profit that 
is reſerv'd for them, for the. Cauſe of 


If there are any Strokes too ſevere on 


the preſent Conduct of the e they 
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muſt be imputed to a long Series of 
Provocations, to ſucceſſive Indignities to 
Authors in general, but in Reſentment of 
no Man's particular Injury. —— What 
is ſaid on that Subject, is as much found- 
ed upon Truth, and Integrity, as any 
other Sentiment in this whole Eſſay.— 
The Autbor himſelf is thoroughly mor- 
tified and confounded, that ſo great a 
Deſign as this ſhould paſs thro' his 


Hands ; he would have been abundantly 
better pleas d if Perſons of more Im- 


portance had undertaken it, and his 


Share had been no more than common 


Approbation of what is right: However, 
he affirms himſelf to be actuated with 
no corrupt, or ſiniſter Views; he has 
contracted for no Authority, nor has in- 


ſiſted on any Reward; he ſubmits his 


Claim, in common with his Contempo- 
rary Writers, and ſhall think it Honour 
enough to be plac'd on the ſame Level. 
His profound Regard for the Mules, 
ſolely inſpir'd him with this Ambition 
for their Service; he thought himſelf 
oblig'd to attempt it, and hopes his Sin- 
cerity will atone for his Preſumption. 
All Men ſhould be ſerviceable in Life 
when 'tis in their Power; if this Pro- 


happy 


poſal takes Place, he will be particularly | 
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happy in effecting his Wiſhes and his 
Duty together; if it does not, his En- 


deavour has not been wanting, and he 


muſt find his Satisfaction in the Tryal, 
tho' his Reward was Diſappointment.— 
Writers to the Stage, are a Set of Men 
who are at very great Pains to qualify 
themſelves for the Service of the Pub- 
lick, and ſtndy hard for its Approba- 
tion ; but tho' Reputation 1s what they 
principally aim at; they have no Ob- 
jection to a Support in the mean Time; 
this is not an Age for a philoſophic 
Life, and an Angel in Poverty could not 
preſerve himſelf from Contempt. — Be- 
ſide, Neceſſity and Diſtreſs of any Kind 
are Enemies even to an Author's Repu- 
tation, and too frequently to his Virtue ; 
ſuch a Perſon is oblig'd to publiſh in 
haſte, can't allow himſelf Time to con- 
ſulr his Genius, or deliberate with his 
Judgment; he is happy when his Work 


is finiſh'd, that he may have his Re- 


ward; or elſe he is oblig'd to flatter 
the Great for a Subſiſtence, and reduc'd 
to a State of -Slaviſhneſs, and Dependen- 


cy: The moſt odious and contemptible 


Circumſtance, that can befal a generous 


Mind! — This gives Occaſion to the 


frequent Complaints of crude, and una- 
nimated 
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nimated Performances; this impoſes 
them ſo frequently on the Publick, 
rebates Curioſity and Attention, and 
makes the Reader fick of Novelty : 
Hence, the truly perfect, and regular 
Performance meets with a cold and neg- 
ligent Reception, in the Belief that tis 


a Monſter of the ſame Breed, and con- 


ſequently as little deſerving Regard. 
Hence the greateſt Genius generally 
owes his Succeſs to a Hit of Circum- 
ſtances concurring in his Favour, and 
hence the nobleſt Performance, has lan- 
guiſh'd in Obſcurity unknown, and un- 


eſteem'd. This gives Occaſion to the 


continual Cenſure on Poets, that arraigns 


them of proſtituting their Underſtand- 


ings, and belying other Mens Characters, 
at the Expence of their own; this has 
ſubjected them to the Temptation, and 
compel'd them to a Compliance; this 
has miſled them from their better Diſ- 


poſition, and made that a Misfortune, 


which is ſo frequently called a Crime: 
Hence the Name of Poet, and Flatterer 
are commonly underſtood to be the 
ſame; and hence that Character is ſunk 
into Infamy, and Contempt, which us'd 
to beſtow Honour, and Eſteem on o- 
thers—— Is it not then greatly merito- 

| rious 
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rious to be inſtrumental to the Refor- 
mation of the Poet, as well as the Stage? 
To give him an honourable Provilion 
for the Sake of the Publick, in Ex- 
change for the Wages of Falſhood, and 
Ignominy? To inable him to write with 
Bravery, and Freedom, with Energy, 
and Purity, with Taſte, and Correctneſs ; 
to render his Life comfortable, and eaſy? 
To make him fond of the Publick, that 
takes ſuch Care to diſtinguiſh him? To 
inſpire an Emulation among Authors in 
general, to excel one another, for the 
Sake of true Glory, for the Sake of 
Virtue, and their Country? — Such 
would be the Conſequences of this hu- 
- mane, this equitable Deſign ; Learning, 
and the Publick would improve toge- 
ther; Poets would again be a Character 
of Knowledge, and Innocence, and ge- 
neral good Senſe would prevail among 
. the People: Truth and Sincerity would 
. again be Virtues, and refin'd, and ele- 
5 vated Entertainments do Honour to the 
4 Stage. 
Ar R What has been ſaid, is there 
ET /any farther: Need of recommending 
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F this Scheme more particularly to the 
BY Great, the Noble, or the Polite? Which 
IF of them would refuſe his Patronage to 
1 H Humanity, 


. 


Humanity, Learning, Politeneſs, and 


good Senſe? Which of them would de- 
clare open War with every Muſe, and 
every Virtue? Which of them would 
avow his Fondneſs for Dulneſs, Barba- 
riſm, Injuſtice, and every Thing that is 
baſe, and unworthy? Which of them 
would profeſs himſelf an Enemy to the 
Society he belongs to, or venture on an 
Oppoſition that would be a Reproach to 
his Character? We will not imagine 
there are any ſuch among the Nobility 
of Britain, and we preſume no one 
will behave in Contradiction to ſuch an 
Opinion. — Let it be conſider'd, that 
the Patrons of this Propoſal will add a 
real Honour, an additional Dignity to 
their former Accompliſhments ; they'll 


render every Grace and Virtue of their 
Lives more amiable, and bring all thoſe 


Graces, and Virtues into Action toge- 


ther: They'll be the Founders of their 


own Applauſe, and live eternally reſpect- 
ed in the Gratitude of future Ages, for 
the Benefits that reſulted from them, 
and their Concern for Mankind. 
The Muſes would be all devoted to their 
Service, and fond of their Fame ; they 
would be exalted like the Genii of their 
Country to dictate Wiſdom to the World 
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(51) 
+telow ; they would be the Guardian 
Angels of Knowledge, and experience 
the divine Pleaſure of ſeeing it flouriſh 
under their Protection, and Favour: 
We would adviſe a noble Tablature to 
be erected in the Manner of the An- 
cients, over. the Portico to the intended 
Theatre, that ſhould be inſcrib'd to the 
RESTORERS O LEARNING, and remain 
© a Monument of their Munificence, while 
I Senſe and Knowledge had any Advo- 
= cares, or one Writer had Gratitude to 
= acknowledge his Patrons and Benefac- 
8 i ; 3 | 
'T 1s poſſible, after all, this Scheme, 
however generous, uſeful, and benefi- 
cent, may never take Place. — Perſons 
of Faſhion mayn't care to incumber 
themſelves with any Thing that may 
interfere with their preſent Round of 
Life; People in general may be content- 
ed with Dramatical Entertainments, 
ſuch as they are, rather than be at che 
Trouble of a Reformation; the preſent 
Manager's Intereſt may be too great for 
all the Authors in England, in a Body; 
and Authors themſelves may be thought 
too inconſiderable to deſerve ſuch a 
Turn in their Favour. — Perhaps there 
may be as much Truth, and Certainty 
H in 
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in theſe Objections, as in any one Pro- 
poſition we have advanc'd thro' the 
whole. — But, if there ſhould, the Author 
will more lament the Depravity of the 
Age in general, than his own private 
Misfortune; he will ſatisfy himſelf in 
having ae his Capacity to the con- 
trary, in having given a Hint that may 
be uſeful to Poſterity; that, when Arts 
and Sciences ſhall revive, when it ſhall 
become honourable to profeſs them, and 
faſhionable to encourage them, "fome 
ſuch Scheme as this may take Place to 
improve the Stage, do Juſtice to Au- 
thors, advance Knowledge, and reflect 
a due Cenſure on their Forefathers; who, 
having the ſame Opportunity, neglected 
it; who, having the ſame Offer, deſpis'd 
it; who prefer d the Player to the Poet; 
Who permitted the Decay of Learning, 
tho! ſupplicated to prevent it, and ſatis- 
fied themſelves with Eaſe, and Indolence, 
in Lieu of Activity and Honour. 
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RECAPITULATION. 


WE 8 the Saad laid down in the 


preceding Scheme are pretty 
much mingled with Facts, and 
Reaſonings that were neceſſary 


to ſupport them, it may not be amiſs to 


preſent the Reader with a ſhort Review 


both of the Diſeaſe, and the Remedy; 


*rwill be reducing the Proſpect of the 


whole within ſo narrow a Bound, that it 


may be ſeen at one Glance, and be com- 


prehended the better. — The preſent 


Management of the Theatre is in the 
Hands of the Players, who are unquali- 
fied for it, by being ſuch, and have 
juſtly forfeired it by arbitrary, and ty- 
rannical Behaviour, by wrong Judg- 
ment, by ill Manners to Authors, and 
Inſolence to the Town in general, by 


acting as Licencers to the Stage, by 
depreſſing the Genius both of Poet 


and 
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Wl and Player together, and by engrolſing 
dhe Profits that might be applied to 
„ much better Purpoſes. A Propoſal is 
LA | made to 11 8 eh Inconveniences ; ö 
Will | _ The Exampl the antient Greeks, and 
18 Romans, as well as the modern French 
1 is recommended to inforce it, and the 
| Engliſb Stage repreſented, - as needing. it 
1 more than either. — This Propofal is 
1 addreſs'd to the Publick, and the Rich, 
and Great in particular; a e. Theatre 
14 is prov'd the only proper Way to/reme- F 
4 dy the preſent Grievances of the Stags; | 
4 10, or 12000 J. neceſſary for that Uſs: ET 
1 Such a Sum can be rais'd only k Sub- 3; 
ſcription : The Subſcribers to be the | 
Proprietors of the Houſe, Stock, &c. | 
as T ruſtees for their own Security; and $4 
to receive g per Cent Intereſt for their 32 
1 Money. The Subſcription to be divided 
pu | into an Hundred, or more Shares, and 
| 
| 


every. Share entitled to a Vote, in the [it 
electing of Managers: The Managers to be I, 


FW a Committee annually chofen from among 
We themſelves, by Ballot, with a Preſident, 
1 and a Sub- Officer to put their Orders 
1116 in Execution. — The Uſe of this Com- 
1 mittee, in the Influence it would natu- 
rally have on Authors, and Players, and 
the Improvement of the Taſte ! in Town 
in 
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in general. — The clear Profits of the 


Stage to be applied to the Support of 


Authors, by an annual Penſion to ſuch 
who deſery'd it; to inable them to go 
thro' their Studies with Eaſe, and Ho- 


nour; to encourage, and reward Players 


who had diſtinguiſh'd themſelves by their 


Performances; to ſink by Degrees, the 
original Fund, or erect a Bank for the 
Maintenance of the Stage for ever. — 
We have purpoſely omitted ſeveral Par- 
ticulars that are of great Uſe in their 
Place, becauſe we would make this 
Review as ſhort as poſſible; and becauſe 
we think it ſufficient to prove that he 
STAGE at preſent ſtands in need of a Re- 


formation, and that this is the moſt pro- 


bable Way to effect it. 
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